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Foreword 

OXE  economic  year  cannot  be  snipped  off  from  the  years  that 
preceded  it  like  an  ear  of  corn  from  its  stalk.  Any  consideration 
of  the  year  1939  must  be  in  comparison  with  1938  and  the 
immediately  preceding  years;  and  in  a  long-range  economy  with  an 
eye  to  the  year  or  years  to  come  after.  Nor  can  the  economy  of  the 
farm  be  separated  from  the  general  industrial  situation.  The  one 
strongly  colors  and  influences  the  other.  Their  interdependence, 
once  less  marked,  continues  to  grow  closer  and  closer. 

Prosperity  for  industrial  workers  and  prosperity  for  farmers  react 
intimately  one  upon  the  other.  When  the  farmer's  income  rises  he 
buys  more  factory-made  goods.  That  puts  more  men  to  work  in 
factories.  More  men  at  work  in  cities  means  more  purchasing  power 
to  buy  products  of  the  farm. 

The  farm  family's  income,  unlike  that  of  the  urban  dweller's,  is 
both  in  the  form  of  money  and  of  farm  products  used  by  the  family. 
But  since  farmers  live  in  an  economy  in  which  money  is  increasingly 
important  there  must  be  a  conversion  of  enough  of  the  farm  products 
into  money  to  carry  the  operating  expenses  of  the  farm  and  to  meet 
the  family's  needs,  with  some  margin  for  the  cultural  extras  and  for 
future  security.  The  amount  of  money  received  for  farm  products 
is  strongly  affected  by  what  business  and  industrial  conditions  are 
generally,  both  within  and  without  the  national  boundaries. 

Each  year  the  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference  is  held  in  Wash- 
ington, conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  and  the  Extension  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  consider  the  economic  situation 
and  how  it  may  affect  the  farm  income  and  farm  family  living  in  the 
year  to  come.  This  pamphlet  presents  the  gist  of  that  conference,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  help  farm  families  more  effectively  to  shape  their 
expenditures  and  living  plans. 
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Outlook  for  Farm  Family  Living 
in  1939 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

A  Summary  of  the  General  Outlook 

In  contrast  with  1938  when  the  farm  family  income  felt  the  effects 
of  the  general  decline  in  business  activity,  1939  gives  promise  of  being 
a  better  year.  Business  and  industrial  pick-up,  more  men  and  women 
at  work,  and  more  money  in  circulation  all  indicate  a  larger  consump- 
tion of  the  products  of  the  farm  with  more  money  coming  the  farmer's 
way. 

Income  both  from  the  farm  and  from  sources  other  than  the  farm, 
for  families  that  have  such  income,  should  be  somewhat  higher  in 
1939  than  the  year  before.  Government  payments  in  1939,  including 
price-adjustment  payments  to  those  who  cooperate  in  the  1939  pro- 
gram, are  expected  to  exceed  those  of  1938.  Receipts  from  farm 
marketings  are  expected  to  increase  while  production  expenses  are 
expected  to  remain  at  approximately  1938  levels.  The  farm  dollar 
should  purchase  about  as  much  as  in  1938,  and  on  the  whole  indica- 
tions are  that  there  will  be  more  farm  dollars  to  spend. 

The  economies  and  careful  planning  forced  upon  the  farm  family 
during  1938,  together  with  favorable  garden  crops,  have  tended  toward 
increased  conservation  of  home  products  so  that  there  should  be  a 
good  reserve  of  food  on  hand  during  the  early  months  of  1939  in  many 
farm  homes. 

Starting  off  the  year  with  an  outlook  for  higher  money  income  and  a 
reserve  of  nonmoney  income  represented  by  home-produced  food,  the 
farm  family  will  still  find  need  for  discrimination  in  spending  what  addi- 
tional funds  a  more  prosperous  year  may  bring.  Even  in  good  times 
thrift  is  necessary  in  most  farm  homes  if  the  families  are  to  achieve 
ownership  of  the  land  and  have  the  comforts  commonly  considered  a 
part  of  the  American  standard  of  living. 

In  spite  of  the  downs  and  ups  of  income  in  the  1930's,  life  on  the 
farm  has  become  more  liveable.  Better  roads  are  an  invitation  to 
more  general  ownership  of  automobiles  and  greater  mileage.  Exten- 
sion of  electric  lines  is  bringing  light  and  energy  together  with  many 
electric  devices  to  an  increasing  proportion  of  farm  homes.  Radios 
are  now  fairly  common.  All  these  things,  expanding  the  interests  and 
contacts  of  farm  life,  compete  for  an  ever-growing  share  of  the  money 
available  for  family  living. 

The  spending  habits  of  farm  dwellers  are  changing  with  the  changing 
ways  of  life.  The  pull  upon  the  income  to  include  new  goods  and 
services  is  having  a  tendency  to  demote  clothing  to  a  less  important 
place  in  the  family  expenditures.  Food  still  ranks  first.  #  The 
necessity  for  wiser  management  of  the  income  is  forcing  families  to 
become  more  conscious  of  their  buying  problems. 
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Farm  Family  Income 

For  the  Country  as  a  Whole 

Improvement  in  farm  income  in  1939  is  expected  because  of  the 
anticipated  improvement  in  national  income  and  in  general  business 
conditions.  The  increased  farm  income  is  likely  to  be  derived  more 
from  those  commodities  which  enter  directly  and  immediately  into 
consumption  than  from  the  less  perishable  ones  which  require  more 
processing  and  can  be  carried  over  from  season  to  season.  Produc- 
tion of  livestock  products  is  expected  to  increase  in  1939  over  1938, 
and,  with  the  prospect  of  some  improvement  in  demand,  to  bring  a 
larger  income  from  this  source.  Fruit  and  vegetable  crops  may  also 
be  larger  in  1939  than  the  moderate-sized  crops  of  1938,  and  should 
bring  increased  incomes.  Grains,  cotton,  and  tobacco  will  be 
influenced  somewhat  by  large  prospective  carry-overs,  and  with 
several  important  commodities  in  this  class  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, prices  are  not  expected  to  reflect  immediately  the  improve- 
ment in  demand.  Any  marked  increase  in  farm  income  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  may,  therefore,  tend  to  be  more  regional  than  general. 

Income  from  nonfarm  sources,  including  such  items  as  earnings  off 
the  farm  and  returns  from  investments,  is  expected  to  reflect  the 
general  industrial  pick-up.  Members  of  many  farm  families  also 
receive  income  from  employment  on  projects  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  and  some  of  the  younger  members  receive  funds 
through  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

Part  of  the  income  from  the  farm  is  in  terms  of  food,  fuel,  and 
housing  rather  than  actual  dollars  and  cents.  This  dual  nature  of  the 
farm  income  makes  it  less  flexible  than  income  which  is  all  in  money. 
With  nonmoney  income  the  farm  family  seldom  can  make  purchases 
and  pay  obligations.  However,  home-produced  food  and  fuel  do  have 
a  definite  money  value,  to  say  nothing  of  their  contribution  to  better 
family  living.  According  to  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  the  value  of  food  and  fuel  retained  for  consumption  bv 
farm  families  in  1938  was  $1,250,000,000. 

For  the  Regions 

North  Atlantic  States. — Most  of  the  cash  income  in  this  region  is  ob- 
tained from  sales  of  dairy  and  poultry  products.  The  marketing  of 
these  yielded  only  a  slightly  lower  income  in  the  first  8  months  of  1938 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  before.  However,  in 
areas  specializing  in  tobacco,  potatoes,  apples,  and  truck  crops,  in- 
come was  considerably  lower  than  in  1 937.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  dairy  and  poultry  products,  the  farm  income  of  this  region  probably 
should  reflect  any  upward  movement  in  consumer  incomes  in  1939. 

East  North  Central  States. — Livestock  and  livestock  products  are  im- 
portant in  the  total  production  of  this  region;  hence,  farm  income  here 
tends  to  respond  quickly  to  the  up  and  down  swing  of  the  industrial 
situation.     Receipts  from  farm  marketings  in  the  first  8  months  of 
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1938  were  about  10  percent  below  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
year;  they  may  show  a  smaller  percentage  difference  in  the  last  4 
months.  The  improvement  in  industrial  activity  now  in  progress 
should  be  reflected  in  increased  income  to  the  farmers  in  this  region. 

West  North  Central  States. — Crops  in  this  region  were  more  nearly 
normal  in  1937  and  1938  than  for  several  years,  accompanied  by  a 
marked  increase  in  numbers  of  livestock  and  output  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products.  During  the  first  8  months  of  1938  the  income 
from  farm  marketings  was  only  about  5  percent  below  the  same 
period  of  1937.  Because  of  larger  feed  supplies  and  increased  output 
of  livestock  and  livestock  products  this  region  probably  will  get  a 
larger  share  of  the  national  farm  income  than  in  the  last  few  years. 

South  Atlantic  States. — Crops,  which  make  the  larger  portion  of 
returns  in  the  last  5  months  of  the  year,  are  the  income  mainstay  in 
this  region.  Because  of  the  smaller  cotton  crop  and  lower  prices  of 
most  of  the  important  crops  produced  in  this  region,  income  in  the 
latter  months  of  1938  probably  will  be  somewhat  below  that  of  1937. 
The  prospect  is,  with  the  expected  increase  in  consumer  buying  power, 
that  the  fruit,  vegetable  and  truck  crops  will  yield  a  larger  income  to 
farmers  in  the  region  in  the  early  part  of  1939  than  they  did  in  1938. 

South  Central  States. — Receipts  from  farm  marketings  during  the 
first  8  months  of  1938  were  only  5  percent  below  the  total  for  the  same 
period  of  1937.  Conditions  here  are  similar  to  those  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States — a  large  share  of  the  income  is  received  in  the  last  5 
months  of  the  year.  The  output  of  the  important  crops  in  1938  was 
somewhat  lower  than  in  1937  and  with  prices  lower  than  the  year 
before,  indications  are  that  the  income  during  the  last  months  of  1938 
and  first  months  of  1939  may  be  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  previous 
corresponding  period. 

Western  States. — The  seasonal  increase  in  farm  income  from  Janu- 
ary through  August  in  these  States  was  much  less  than  the  year  before. 
In  August  it  was  30  percent  lower  than  the  same  months  of  1937. 
The  lower  income,  however,  has  been  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  with 
favorable  feeding  conditions  the  movement  of  livestock  to  market 
has  been  retarded.  It  is  expected  that  livestock  sold  this  fall  will  be 
in  better  condition  than  in  recent  years.  This  and  the  prospect  of 
some  improvement  in  the  demand  for  fruits  and  truck  crops  should 
result  in  a  greater- than-seasonal  increase  of  farm  income  during  the 
remainder  of  1938  and  early  months  of  1939. 

The  Family's  Food 

The  farm  family  places  food  first  among  its  expenditures  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  farm  plant  produces  so  much  of  what  goes  on  the 
family  table.  The  eggs,  milk,  vegetables,  and  fruit  which  many  a 
farm  dweller  has  plentifully  at  hand  would  be  considered  riches  by  the 
city  family  of  scant  income.  These  foods,  which  furnish  essential 
minerals  and  vitamins,  are  the  "protective  foods."  They  make 
diets  of  farm  families  better  on  the  whole  than  those  of  village  and 
city  dwellers  at  the  same  economic  levels. 
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There  is  great  variation,  however,  in  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  these 
essential  foods  produced  and  consumed  on  farms  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  many  farm  families  the  quantity  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  diet  at  some  seasons  is  so  low  as  to  cause  a  partial 
deficiency  of  vitamin  C. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  the  last  few  years  have  taught 
farm  families  is  better  planning  for  the  family  food  needs.  Those 
who  are  provident  estimate  carefully  the  quantities  of  different  foods 
essential  to  maintain  satisfactory  diets,  and  on  that  basis  decide 
what  and  how  much  might  well  be  home-produced  and  what  and  how 
much  purchased.  Canning  is  an  important  part  of  this  program. 
Agents  of  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  lending  their  help  to  this  end.  The  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  are  encouraging  their 
borrowers  to  produce  a  large  part  of  their  food  supply. 

A  significant  accompaniment  to  the  growing  conservation  impetus 
is  the  development  of  outdoor  and  indoor  storage  facilities.  The 
establishment  of  storage  lockers  in  local  refrigerators,  a  movement 
started  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  spread  through  the  Middle  West  and 
is  getting  under  way  in  the  South  and  East. 

Food  prices  have  declined  markedly  since  Junel937.  For  the  year 
1939  they  promise  to  average  about  the  same  as  in  1938.  The  prices 
of  potatoes  and  truck  crops,  according  to  indications,  will  be  higher 
but  these  are  expected  to  be  offset  by  lower  prices  for  pork  and  some 
of  the  cereal  products.  The  thrifty  family  will  broaden  home  produc- 
tion and  conservation  measures  to  balance  the  higher  prices  of  fresh 
vegetables. 

Automobiles,  Radios,  Telephones 

The  farm  family's  car  is  looked  upon  both  as  a  tool  for  work  and  as 
a  source  of  pleasure,  expanding  the  social  contacts  of  the  family. 
The  automobile  is  climbing  steadily  upward  in  the  share  it  takes  of 
the  farm  family's  income.  It  ranked  among  the  four  major  expendi- 
tures of  farm  families  of  all  income  groups,  combined,  in  1935-36. 

It  is  not  always  a  new  car.  About  twice  as  many  second-hand  cars 
as  new  ones  were  bought  in  most  of  the  farm  areas  covered  by  a 
recent  nation-wide  study.  But  new  or  old,  they  circulate  and  get 
people  about. 

Reductions  have  been  made  in  the  prices  of  several  makes  of  cars 
and  1939  models  are  expected  to  average  about  5  percent  less  than 
those  of  1938. 

In  every  income  class,  families  having  cars  found  that  about  half 
of  their  operating  expenses  went  for  gasoline.  The  outlay  for  tires 
and  tubes  accounted  for  only  about  10  percent.  No  marked  change 
in  gasoline  prices  is  expected  in  1939.  Prices  of  tires  may  advance  a 
little. 

The  number  of  telephones  in  farm  homes  remains  about  stationary 
but  the  radio  brings  its  world-wide  messages  and  programs  to  a 
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rapidly  increasing  number  of  farm  families.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  59  percent  of  all  farm  families  had  radios  on  January  1,  1938. 
Ownership  of  radios  will  no  doubt  continue  to  increase  because  of  the 
pleasure  and  information  they  bring  to  the  farm  home.  Prices  of 
the  1939  models  are  somewhat  lower  than  the  early  prices  of  1938 
models,  but  with  the  expectation  of  increased  demand  and  a  decrease 
of  stocks  on  hand  there  may  be  less  price-cutting  than  in  1938. 

The  Farm  Family's  Clothing  and  Textiles 

The  farm  family,  although  buying  many  garments  ready-made,  still 
clings  more  to  the  older  tradition  of  home-sewing  than  the  urban 
family.  Though  clothing  is  one  of  the  "big  four"  of  living  expenses, 
according  to  recent  research  the  yearly  clothing  expenditures  of  farm 
families  average  below  $125  a  family  in  most  sections;  in  some,  they 
are  only  $100,  or  less. 

Price  prospects  are  that  clothing  will  average  a  little  higher  than 
in  1938,  some  textiles  will  be  about  the  same  price,  and  shoes  probably 
will  be  higher.  Rayon  prices  declined  considerably  during  the  first 
half  of  1938,  with  some  advance  in  August.  An  increase  in  the  price 
of  leather,  some  reduction  in  shoe  inventories,  together  with  improve- 
ment in  demand,  are  the  reasons  for  the  expected  rise  in  the  prices  of 
shoes.  And  shoes  are  a  very  important  item  in  the  total  clothing 
budget  of  farm  families — more  so  than  for  those  living  in  villages  and 
cities.  The  outlook  may  suggest  to  the  thrifty  special  attention  to 
the  care  and  repair  of  shoes  and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  cloth- 
ing made  at  home. 

Home  Equipment,  Operation,  Improvements 

Furniture  and  equipment  are  not  ordinarily  among  the  major 
expenses  of  the  farm  family ;  they  average  only  about  6  percent  of  the 
total  money  outlay  for  family  living.  Furniture  prices  are  not  there- 
fore of  primary  concern  to  the  majority  of  farm  families  except  those 
starting  housekeeping.  Furniture  prices,  according  to  trade  sources, 
may  be  a  little  higher  in  1939  than  in  1938. 

Cost  for  operating  the  home  plant  usually  ranks  among  the  four 
highest  items  in  the  farm  budget.  Light  and  heat  are  always  two  of 
the  major  necessities  to  be  provided.  The  coming  of  electricity  to  an 
increasing  number  of  farms,  one  of  the  factors  hopefully  changing 
farm  life,  does  not  happen,  of  course,  without  cost.  Provision  must 
be  made  in  the  budget,  therefore,  not  only  for  the  original  installment 
but  for  any  appliances  that  may  be  purchased  and  the  added  expense 
involved  in  their  use.  Many  farm  homes  in  areas  where  electricity 
is  being  introduced  should  weigh  the  great  conveniences  which 
electricity  makes  possible  against  other  needs  and  comforts. 

The  electrification  of  farms  is  expected  to  continue  at  a  high  rate  in 
1939.  The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  expects  to  increase 
its  loans,  which  amounted  to   $90,000,000  during  the  year  ending 
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June  30,  1938,  to  $140,000,000  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  That 
means  not  only  more  electricity  over  wider  rural  areas,  but  that  the 
farmers'  cooperatives  receiving  loans  are  effecting  material  savings 
on  service  charges. 

There  are  no  marked  changes  in  prospect  in  prices  of  kerosene, 
gasoline,  and  gas.  There  are  much  larger  stocks  on  hand  than  a 
year  ago.  Coal  prices,  especially  for  bituminous  coal,  may  be  some- 
what higher. 

Management  of  Income 

The  difference  between  good  living  and  poor  may  be  found  even 
for  families  of  the  same  size  within  the  same  income  brackets.  This 
difference  rests  in  management ;  the  wise  or  unwise  apportionment  of 
expenditures  and  the  wise  or  unwise  uses  to  which  goods  purchased 
are  put. 

It  is  evident  that  with  the  increasing  linking  up  of  farms  with  cities 
and  the  outside  world,  bringing  an  ever  widening  circuit  of  contacts, 
new  buying  pressures  and  new  influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  family.  The  tempting  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  the 
income  mean  the  exercise  of  wise  choice,  resting  upon  the  principle 
of  choosing  that  which  will  contribute  the  most  to  the  family's  goals 
in  living.  The  family  also  may  intensifv  its  program  of  home  pro- 
duction and  conservation  to  stretch  its  income  to  include  the  new 
purchases. 

There  are  various  measures  by  which  the  farm  income  can  be  made 
to  yield  maximum  returns.  The  first  is  by  bringing  knowledge  to 
bear  upon  consumer  problems.  Fortunately,  consumer  education  is 
very  definitely  expanding.  The  Extension  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  through  publications  and  meetings  is  reaching  an  in- 
creasing number  of  farm  people. 

Another  means  of  making  the  income  extend  further  is  through 
cooperative  buying.  This  practice  is  definitely  on  the  increase  among 
farm  families.  Though  feed  for  livestock  and  poultry  still  make  up 
the  largest  dollar  volume  of  cooperative  purchasing  by  farmers,  oil  and 
gasoline  are  a  close  second,  and  new  cooperative  associations  or  old 
ones  expanding  their  facilities  are  making  provisions  for  electricity, 
credit,  insurance,  health  and  medical  services  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

With  the  increasing  complexity  of  which  they  find  themselves  a 
part,  farm  families  cannot  work  alone  toward  the  goals  of  better 
living  and  stabilization  of  the  farm  income.  Groups  of  farm  families 
can  improve  rural  life  through  such  means  as  more  adequate  facilities 
for  medical  care,  better  schools,  and  provision  for  more  satisfying 
social  contacts.  They  also,  as  groups,  men  and  women  together, 
must  study  the  problems  of  agriculture,  both  local  and  national,  if 
they  are  to  cooperate  intelligently  in  conserving  natural  resources  and 
in  shaping  governmental  policies.  By  such  means  they  will  help  to 
safeguard  both  the  income  they  receive  and  the  quality  of  farm  living. 


